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DISCUSSIONS. 

PROFESSOR A. CAMPBELL FRASER'S ACCOUNT OF ' HUMAN INTEL- 
LIGENCE.' 

In my review of Professor Fraser's edition of the Essay Concern- 
ing Human Understanding (Phil. Review, vol. Ill, pp. 601 ff.) I 
was unable, with the space then at my command, to do full justice 
to the many excellencies of that work. Before entering upon the 
discussion which is the main object of this paper, I wish to take 
this opportunity of calling attention very briefly to one or two of its 
more important features which my review failed to mention. The 
first of these is the care and attention bestowed upon the preparation 
of the text. The four editions published during Locke's lifetime 
have been collated, the successive additions and emendations indi- 
cated, and the whole compared with the French translation of Coste, 
which was also done under the author's supervision. Locke's 
analyses of the different sections, often rewritten and enlarged, have 
been placed on the margin, and are of the greatest service in using 
the book. And the copious and scholarly annotations to the entire 
Essay deserve more than passing mention. What is characteristic of 
Professor Fraser's notes is that they do not so much serve to give 
information or solve puzzles as to set one thinking. The practical 
and rather easy-going Locke becomes much more significant when 
read from the point of view of a metaphysician who has an ever- 
present sense of the mystery that is implied in experiences and facts 
which the ordinary mind constantly takes for granted. It is only 
just to say, moreover, that the publishers have done their part nobly, 
and that the result is an edition of the great philosophical classic 
of which the English-speaking world may well be proud. 

My present purpose is to discuss a few of the main points in the 
theory of knowledge that we find outlined in the Prolegomena and 
annotations which Professor Fraser has added to the Essay. It is 
only right to say, at the outset, that I have sometimes found it diffi- 
cult to determine with respect to particular passages whether the 
author is simply expounding Locke, or putting forward doctrines of 
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his own. In the main, however, I think that the following account 
will not misrepresent his views. 

I. We have to note, in the first place, that in discussing the prob- 
lems of knowledge the author keeps constantly before him the 
human point of view. He is not concerned to determine the nature 
of intelligence or reason as such ; his problem is identical with that 
of Locke : " an inquiry into the relation between human understand- 
ing and the realities of existence, with a view to determine the limits 
of a human knowledge of what exists " (p. liv). He thus escapes 
the charge that is often brought, whether rightly or wrongly, against 
writers of the school of Hegel, that, in treating of consciousness in 
general (Bewusstsein iiberhaupt), they ignore the specific limitations 
and conditions to which the human consciousness is subject. It is 
certainly a merit to remember that the epistemological problem for 
us is that which seeks to determine under what conditions knowl- 
edge becomes a fact in the consciousness of the individual man. 
On the other hand, the author's refusal to transcend the individual 
and finite point of view, — although the conclusions stated in the 
next paragraph would seem to lead beyond it, — is the source of the 
incomplete and unsatisfactory character of the system as a whole. 

II. Although Professor Fraser accepts Locke's three realities, — 
Self, God, and Outward things (p. xci), — he goes beyond the latter 
in holding that these cannot be regarded as mutually self-centred 
and exclusive. " The assumption that perfect Reason is immanent 
in the universe seems to be a supposition needed for the satisfaction 
of the human spirit in its fully developed condition, and for the in- 
terpretation of our ' simple ideas ' of the finite realities " (p. lxxxix). 
" If Locke had thought out what is implied in his own idea of active 
power being properly spiritual, he might perhaps have seen that 
. . . God and nature are not mutually exclusive ; that the contem- 
poraneous and successive coexistences of the changing ideas or 
phenomena in which nature presents itself, are all signs and revela- 
tions of the supreme Reason and Will that externally maintains this 
orderly system " (p. cviii). "Must not any finite understanding of the 
actual world presuppose principles — by most persons held uncon- 
sciously — which form the rational construction of experience through 
which the individual is connected with the universal — the finite and 
temporal with the eternal and divine ? " (p. cxiii). Many other pas- 
sages to the same effect might be cited, both from the Prolegomena 
and the Notes ; these may, however, suffice to show that in seeking 
to determine the conditions under which an individual human intelli- 
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gence can become conscious of an objective world, the author is led 
beyond his original standpoint to recognize : (i) that the world is not 
something foreign or alien to intelligence, but must be regarded as a 
manifestation of Supreme Reason ; and (ii) that the finite individual 
reason is more than finite and individual, and implies something 
that is infinite and universal, by reference to which alone it can be 
understood. It is not necessary here to examine the premises from 
which these conclusions were derived, nor seek to determine their 
logical validity. I shall, however, attempt to show that these con- 
clusions lead to far different results from those of Professor Fraser. 

III. ' Man is a mean between the nothing and the all.' In Knowl- 
edge he occupies a middle place between divine omniscience and 
complete nescience. This view comes out especially in the author's 
remarks apropos of Locke's doctrine of substance. Professor Fraser 
does not quite get beyond Locke's distinction of substance or 
'essence ' and 'quality.' He sees, indeed, that the substance is not 
one 'thing' and its phenomena another 'thing'; that the idea of 
a substance which does not manifest itself at all is an absurdity. 
For a human intelligence, however, he urges there always remains 
an opposition between any individual substance and our complex 
idea of it. This opposition, moreover, does not consist in the mere 
fact of the distinction between complete and incomplete knowledge ; 
but the complete complex idea involving omniscience is unattainable 
in a human understanding. " The perfect or infinite idea of the 
substance would be the idea of all the phenomena and effects which 
it could present to any intelligence in all their possible relations ; 
while the human understanding at the most is able to receive only 
a few of the simple ideas that existing substances can present" 
(vol. I, p. 391, note). The human intelligence thus seems to lack 
the proper faculty for completely perceiving the nature of substances. 
The ground of this inability for the author, as for Locke, consists 
in the fact that our knowledge depends upon particular experiences, 
which never enable us to see beyond the phenomena presented in 
sense into the ground of particular coexistences and changes. He 
therefore appears to conclude, with the latter, that, strictly speaking, 
we can have no knowledge of any general proposition regarding 
matters of fact. "This implies that a human understanding, inca- 
pable of omniscience, can know certainly only the existence of finite 
things, and of their qualities and powers so far as these are or have 
been momentarily presented to the senses or in self-consciousness. 
Science, or complete knowledge of things really existing, transcends 
the faculties and experiences of man " (p. xcv). 
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IV. For Locke, human knowledge could go no further. When 
dealing with particular substances and individuals, we are obliged to 
have recourse to judgments of probability, which afford us all the 
certainty required for the practical guidance of life, but fall short of 
the certainty that belongs to demonstrative or intuitive knowledge 
(bk. IV, chaps, xiv and xv). He did not, however, explicitly raise 
the question whether these judgments of probability may not them- 
selves rest upon a rational basis. Professor Fraser attempts to 
rescue the theory from the outcome of Hume's analysis by means of 
' rational ' or ' philosophical ' faith. Human understanding falls short 
of omniscience, but is saved from complete nescience through " the 
conviction that the universe of finite realities cannot be absolutely in 
contradiction to the intellectual and moral reason, which is God, 
immanent in nature and in man, and which is revealed in the 
physical and moral order " (p. cxxii). " This faith justifies regard 
for inductively-gathered laws as trustworthy through the assurance 
that understanding in us cannot finally be put to confusion " (p. cxxiii). 
" The philosophical faith that regulates human understanding in the 
education of an intelligence that is intermediate between nescience 
and omniscience, presupposes that the universe in its temporal coex- 
istences and changes, is somehow the expression of perfect reason. 
. . . When we advance beyond the immediate data of the senses 
we are always making faith and hope ventures about the particular 
event ; but in absolute certainty of the supremacy of the intellectual 
and moral order or divine immanence in all " (pp. cxxiv, cxxv). 

There are several difficulties connected with the exposition of the 
notion of ' rational or philosophical faith ' and its application in a 
theory of knowledge which I venture to hope that the author may 
still do something towards clearing up. It is to be noted, in the 
first place, that the passages quoted in § II exhibit the presence of 
infinite Reason in the external world and in human intelligence as 
the result of logically ' thinking out ' what is necessarily implied in 
the fact of knowledge. Though the process by which these conclu- 
sions are arrived at is not given in detail, the quotations seem to 
imply that it is possible for philosophy to deduce or justify them by 
showing the a priori necessity of such rational principles as the 
indispensable condition of any knowledge of objective facts. The 
passages which I have brought together in § IV, on the other hand, 
do not claim any rational insight into the necessity of the dogma 
accepted, but fall back upon the faith that " the universe is somehow 
the expression of perfect reason." That is, this faith can be jus- 
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tified neither by the philosopher a priori, nor, completely and fully, 
in any other way, although it is continuously rendered more and more 
certain by the a posteriori verifications of science. If, however, this 
latter result be true, what claim has faith to be called ' philosophical ' 
at all ? The last sentence quoted in § IV may seem to make it clear 
that the author's position is, that while we may have absolute cer- 
tainty that Reason is immanent in the world, i.e., that there are 
uniformities in the behavior of particular coexistences and changes, 
we can have no such assurance that we have detected the ' law ' in 
any one instance. If this be the explanation, however, it is difficult 
to understand what meaning could be given to the immanence of 
Reason, or how faith in its existence could be maintained, or how it 
could be verified by the results of scientific induction. 

Apart from the inability on my part to understand precisely what 
is meant by ' philosophical faith,' these paragraphs may stand, I think, 
as fairly representative of a theory of knowledge that will commend 
itself to many by its caution and modesty. Like most writers of the 
English school, the author appears, however, to have stopped short 
of the logical results of his own principles and to have united doc- 
trines which are radically inconsistent. It is perhaps worth noting, 
in the first place, that the actual deficiencies of our knowledge must 
not be taken as a measure of the possibilities of knowledge. To 
confess that we are ignorant of anything, is not equivalent to the 
assertion that the thing is unknowable. The distinction is so evi- 
dent that it may seem superfluous to call attention to it ; yet I can- 
not help thinking that the plausibility which at first sight attaches 
to a theory like the one under consideration is largely due to the 
fact that it corresponds so well to the condition of knowledge as it 
actually exists at any time. 

When we look at the author's position a little more closely, we 
see that his conclusions concerning the ' extent of knowledge ' have 
been drawn from the point of view of ordinary sense perception, and 
that the part played by the intellect has been quite ignored. The 
ground of his conviction of the inability of human reason to com- 
plete its experience, is based on the fact that for us knowledge 
depends upon individual perceptions, and that this task could there- 
fore only be carried out, if at all, in an infinite time (vol. I, p. 391). 
The author's mitigated skepticism, therefore, results directly from 
making sense perception the sole instrument of knowledge. At 
this point it is worth noting that it is universally true that those 
who delight to dwell upon the narrow limits of the human mind 
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draw their conclusions from the manifest impossibility of com- 
pleting experience through a series of perceptive acts. On the 
other hand, the ideal of completed knowledge which their oppo- 
nents cherish does not consist in exhausting the qualities of an 
object through perception, but in the discovery of all the concep- 
tions, in their systematic connection and unity, by means of which 
thought determines its content Thus in controversies about the 
possibilities of knowledge disputants usually view the matter from 
different standpoints. 

It will make the issue clearer, then, to admit that, with regard to 
perception, we must all in a certain sense be agnostic. From the 
very nature of the conditions under which it works, perception must 
be inadequate to determine the nature of reality. It is necessary, 
however, to go further and assert that, if ' perception ' be taken to 
denote merely the apprehension of a given sense-content, it not only 
fails to bring our knowledge to completion, but affords us no assur- 
ance whatever of the existence of a real world. That our ordinary 
perceptive experience is only possible through the action of universal 
principles of intelligence, is a fact upon which Professor Fraser often 
insists. If this statement is to have any significance at all, it must 
imply that the importance of perception for knowledge does not 
depend upon the mere presence of an object in sense, but upon its 
interpretation by reason ; upon our ability, that is, to connect it with 
other facts and view both it and them in their proper relations. If 
perception were mere perception, the forms of sense and the sensible 
qualities would forever hide things from us ; we could never free 
ourselves from the opposition between 'phenomena' and 'things-in- 
themselves.' As we have already seen, however, perception only 
acquires significance for knowledge, because the interpretative ac- 
tivity of thought translates sense existences into intelligible facts. 
This truth, properly understood, implies again that in perceiving its 
phenomena we perceive the essence or reality of the thing. That 
is to say, the reality of objects in the real world does not consist 
in something which stands over against consciousness, but these 
objects are in their inmost being the construction of intelligence ; 
to penetrate to their inmost essence is to understand their signifi- 
cance as facts of knowledge. To assert that the reality of things 
consists in their ideality is by no means equivalent to saying that 
their esse is their percipi. It is, indeed, directly opposed to that 
doctrine. For psychological idealism, what is perceived in sense 
(inner or outer) is alone real ; the supersensible is an abstraction 
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and an absurdity. The idealistic position which I have been en- 
deavoring to outline maintains that the supersensible alone is real ; 
that the world of sense is not. This paradoxical statement must not 
be taken to mean that what we seem to hear and see and touch is 
an illusion, and that the truth must be sought in the realm of pure 
thought. My object is only to point out that, if we have learned 
aright the lesson of the Critical Philosophy, it is no longer allowable 
to assume a real world of sensible objects and then proceed to 
speculate as to whether it can be 'rationalised.' The rationality of 
any object, i.e., its significance in the totality which we call the world, 
must be the measure of its reality. 

These results seem to me to follow from Professor Fraser's prin- 
ciples, although his own conclusions are very different. The doc- 
trine that reason is immanent in the world never seems to be 
accepted by him as a principle from which any further deductions 
can be obtained, nor does intelligence play any part in the constitu- 
tion of external things. These remain to the last independent reali- 
ties possessed of an infinite number of qualities, a few only of which 
are accessible to a human understanding. In so far as it is possible 
to perceive the qualities, we do know the essence of the thing ; but, 
as the former can only be apprehended successively in sense experi- 
ence, we can never know things as they must appear to an omniscient 
mind. Now if this is to be the ideal of knowledge, if the extent of 
the mind's capabilities is to be measured by the number of sensible 
qualities which we are able to perceive, it must surely follow that 
knowledge as it exists for an omniscient mind must imply a com- 
pleted series of perceptions. It is, however, not very intelligible 
how these would be possible even for an infinite being. At any 
rate, the omniscient mind which is to cognize the world as an infinite 
sum of sense qualities, would have to be thought of as infinite Sense, 
not as infinite Reason. 

The quantitative ideal of knowledge then turns out to be an ab- 
surdity, and is incapable of yielding propositions which are really 
universal and necessary, since it sets before us a task which we see 
to be impossible for any mind, whether finite or infinite. In discard- 
ing it, therefore, we free ourselves at the same time from the thought of 
a limit beyond which human reason cannot advance. When we regard 
knowledge as a process through which the individual human reason 
comes to consciousness of the reason immanent in the universe, there 
still remains the possibility of degrees of knowledge, of a more or 
less perfect intellectual comprehension and insight into the signifi- 
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cance of things ; the ghost of the unknowable, however, is once and 
for all effectually laid. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that if human reason has attained to 
any knowledge of reality at all, it is impossible to set any limit to its 
possibilities. Either complete nescience must be the outcome of our 
system or the road to omniscience must be left open. 

J. E. Creighton. 



THE MOTOR POWER OF IDEAS. 

The study published from the Harvard Laboratory under the 
above title comes to the public under conspicuous circumstances. 
Our New Psychology has been styled "barren and scholastic" by 
enthusiastic members of its own ranks, who have proposed " more pro- 
gressive methods." Others have looked with anxiety upon any eager- 
ness which should prove ill considered. Particularly the "new 
methods " were championed by the new laboratory at Harvard. 
Their first year's, trial there might be regarded as preliminary, but 
the present report is a matured product. As a test of the "new 
spirit," therefore, it is an important event in science, and it is from 
this standpoint of consideration that this criticism is written. 

I shall confine myself to the first of the five studies presented, be- 
cause the sort of detailed analysis required would fill too much space 
if extended to them all. 

The chief fact reported in Study A is, that our eye-muscles show 
the effect of certain central motor impulses which are produced by 
different optical stimuli and their immediate associations. The au- 
thors declare that this fact affords a " new method " of studying the 
motor power of such mental processes as observing letters, words, 
colors, pictures, etc., and of doing so with a fineness of discrimination 
which can be in no other way attained. 

Now, to the ingenuity of this " new method " I pay at once such 
tribute as it deserves. With the authors I heartily welcome any 
"method," or any "spirit" which shall lay open this very fertile 
field. And as heartily I declare that this " new method " does prom- 
ise, if properly handled, to open up many important possibilities. 
But grateful as we are for its promise, it is the actual results of the 
" new spirit " and its way of handling fertile suggestions that the 
scientific public has looked forward to with chief concern, and which 
most challenges our present consideration. 



